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The stirring spirit of Neff wou!d not allow 
him to remain stationary longer than a few 
weeks. In the middle of March, 1824, “ we 
find him making his way to Champsaur, by 
the circuitous route of Embrun and Gap. The 
whole country was still covere’? ith snow, 
and a keen north wind rendercu the pastor’s 
journey an enterprise of no common difficulty, 
although he followed the high road from Mont 
Dauphin, for there was no avoiding the pass 
of the Guil, and avalanches continually menace 
the traveller in that gloomy defile during the 
snowy season. But to Neff’s ardent mind 
every thing was resolvable into good. ‘ Al- 
though the winter is prolonged,’ said he to one 
of his correspondents, ‘ and its severity is very 
disagreeable, yet it is favourable to my work. 
The peasants are at leisure to attend my in- 
structions.’ At Champsaur, as at other places, 
his invariable practice was to have morning 
service and a sermon, afternoon catechizing, 
and a familiar evening lecture or exposition, 
every Sunday and Thursday in the week, and 
catechisings or expositions every other day. 
Here he found his flock so intelligent, that 
they made as much progress in eight days as 
some did, elsewhere, in two or three months ; 
but it was the march of the understanding, and 
not the movement of the softened heart ; ‘ for 


alas,’ said the pastor, making use of one of| tember, which is so delicious a month in most 


those beautiful images of Scripture, which give 
a peculiar character to the style of his jour- 
nals, ‘my words are not those of the spirit, 
which can change stones into children o 
Abraham.’ ” 

“From Champsaur, proceeding ever and 
anon in his end-less round, Neff went to the 
valley of Fressiniere, and there remained a 
fortnight. It was during this visit to that 
secluded district, where the inhabitants are 
centuries behind in all the useful arts, as well 
as in the refinements of life, that the hands 
which were so often spread forth to give the 
apostolical benediction, were now employed 
in the mechanical work of giving the last finish 
to the new church at Violins. When the 


building was completed externally, not a soul| here, that the arid rock, and the grim and 
there, either workmen or others, knew how to| blackening sides of the mountain, rivet the eye, 
give the interior the proper air and character|and give a sombre sadness, not to say dead- 


servant of servants. From break of day to 


















mens to return to their labours, the young men 
to their fields, or their slate-quarries, and the 
young women to their flocks, in the few sunny 
corners, where a thaw had taken place, his 
evening expositions began later, and were ex- 
tended far into the night. The ardour of the 
teacher and his scholars seemed to be equal : 
both stole from their hours of rest: and the 
long glare of blazing pine-wood torches, and 
the shouting of voices, directing the footsteps 
of the timid, or of the tottering, often broke 
the silence and the darkness of the night in 
those wild glens, and announced that the pas- 


There was no one corner of his parish which 


of a house of worship. To fashion and place 
the pulpit, to plan and arrange the seats, and 
not only to direct and to superintend, but to 
labour with the smiths and carpenters, so 
called, was the pastor’s occupation, when he 
could spare time from his preaching, and his 
catechising, and his visiting from hamlet to 
hamlet, and from house to house. Nothing 
was too much, too great, or too little for this 
citizen of two worlds; the man of God, and 





































ness, to the Jandscape, which makes one even 
prefer the season of frost and snow, as being 
more congenial to the region. 

“On the 9th of September, Neff crossed 
the Col d’Orsiere, under a fall of snow, such, 
he remarked in his diary, as is never known in 
his native land, (Geneva,) but in the depth of 
winter. At Dormilleuse, the peasants were 
driven from their field works by the severity of 
the weather, and when he descended to Minsas, 
the dreary aspect of the hamlet, lying deep in 
snow, wrung from him many sympathetic ex- 
pressions of compassion, which are recorded 
in the pages of his journal. It was the wretch- 
edness of these poor mountaineers, in the three 
highest villages of Val Fressiniere, which in- 
duced him to devote more of his time to them, 
than te any other quarter of his parish : seeing 
them deprived of almost every temporal enjoy- 
ment, he determined to give them all the spi- 
ritual comfort that he could impart. ‘ Their 
village, (speaking of one of these three, Minsas, ) 
is squeezed up in the very narrowest gorge of 
the valley, and is now buried in snow, without 
the hope of seeing the sun during the rest of 
the winter. ‘The houses are low, dark, and 
dirty : and the people themselves seem to be 
stupified with the utter misery of their condi- 
tion.” And yet it was in this forlorn place, 
that one of the two brothers, Besson, whom he 
describes as having displayed great anxiety to 
know more of the way of salvation, but whose 
understanding and attainments were of an or- 
dinary scale, and who stammered in his speech, 
addressed the following mournful confession to 
him, in the rich patois of his valley.’ * You 
have come among us, like a woman who at- 
tempts to kindle a fire with green wood. She 
exhausts her breath in blowing it, to keep alive 
the little flame, but the moment she quits it, it 
is mstantly extinguished.’ 

“In another place, he writes thus of the 
temporal and spiritual condition of Dormilleuse 
and Minsas. ‘“ The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad, and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.” This dreary and 
savage valley seems to have realised an accom- 
plishment of the prophecy. Desiring to have 
the inhabitants supplied with some good ser- 
mons for their use, on those Sundays when I 
could not perform the public service in their 
valley, I sent to Paris for some copies of Nar- 
din’s sermons ; but when they arrived, I was 
afraid that the price, fifleen francs, the four 
volumes, would stand in the way of their sale. 
At first they were received coldly, but when I 
had read a few of the sermons, every body 
was anxious to know more of them. I pro- 
posed that four families should join in the pur- 
chase of one set, and offered to wait their own 
time for the payment. This was caught at 


midnight he was toiling in one way or other, 
with unyielding preseverance, and as the sea- 
son had now permitted some of his catechu- 


tor’s catechumens were finding their way home 
from one hamlet to another, after the sacred 
lessons that followed upon the manual labours 
of the day.” 

“ Afier the dedication of the new temple of 
Violins, on the 29th of August, Neff spent the 
whole of September in visiting first one ham- 
let and then another, going from house to 
house, in the faithful discharge of his functions. 


he did not inspect, in the course of this month, 
from San Veran to Champsaur, and from La 
Grave to Vars. Several of the villages were 
visited twice during this interval. But Sep- 


countries under the same latitude, wore the 
garb of premature winter in many of the ham- 
lets, whither this good shepherd directed his 
steps, in search of the scattered sheep of his 
flock. It was not in Val Fressiniere, as in 
more favoured lands, that autumn gave to the 
declining year a rich and mellow glory. Few 
of the balmy airs of the south of France 
breathe thereat anytime. Either a fierce and 
a suffucating heat prevails, which makes the 
narrow glens feel like a fiery oven, or a rush- 
ing blast, that shivers the rocks, and uproots 
the fir, and threatens to make the fugitives last 
retreat still more desolate and comfortless. 
Even in the height of summer, when vegetation 
is most rich and -fresh, there is so little of it 
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een 
with avidity, and the books were soon disposed) exterminated, and when the people of Val)there is scarcely an habitation which is not 


of, and a fresh packet ordered. At: Minsas,}Queyras had conformed outwardly to the reli- 
the Bessons having bought two volumes, were! gion of Rome, had cut then off so effectually 
anxious to purchase the other two; but though|from all human society, during a long period 
they are the wealthiest in the bamlet, they had/| of time, and from all the conveniences of civil- 
no money left. * Have we not laid by some ized life, thaton Neff’s arrival at Dormilleuse, 
francs to buy a pig” said one of the sons. |he found them the same half-barbarous tribe, 


* Let us give up the pig, and get the books.’ 


All the rest acquiesced, and they completed years before. One proof of their utter wretch- 
their set. At Dormilleuse | witnessed similar | edness affected him sensibly. 
instances of self-denial. One young man said,|suspicion, and the dread of ill-treatment, had 
‘1 will devote all my earnings in the slate|become so natural to them, that at the sight of 
Another |a stranger, they rat into their huts, particularly 
said, ‘ In the spring I will go into Provence, in| the young people, like marmots into their holes. 


quarries to the purchase of Nardin.’ 


search of work. I shall raise twenty-four 
francs, and will apply part of the money to the 
acquisition of the buoks.” Others determined 
to go without salt, and to devote the purchase 
money to the sermons. ‘The services, both 

blic and private, are attended better and 

tter. Their neighbours observe a manifest 
change in their manners. At Minsas in par- 
ticular, the least civilized and most wretched 
hamlet in the valley, the improvement is so 
striking, that it may literally be said of them, 
‘ The last shall be first.’ ”’ 

* Neff’s second winter in the French Alps 
was spent very much like the first, for the ses- 
son was mild and open, and he shifled his 
ground from hamlet to hamlet, and from house 
to house, according as he found his presence 
necessary to strengthen the weak, or to con- 
firm the strong. It was thus, that he was 
the father of his flock and master of their affec- 
tions and opinions ; and when the seniors ask- 
ed for his blessing, and the children took hold 
of his hands or his knees, he felt all the fa- 
tigue of his long journeys pass away, and he 
came recruited with new strength. But for 
the high and holy feelings which sustained him, 
it is impossible that he could have borne up 
against his numerous toils and exposures, even 
for the few months in which he thus put his 
constitution tothe trial. Neither rugged paths 
nor the inclement weather of these Alps, 
which would suddenly change from sunshine 
to rai, and from rain to sleet, and from sleet 
to snow ; nor snow deep under foot, and ob- 
scuring the view when dangers lay thick on 
his road; nothing of this sort deterred him 
from setting out with bis staff in his hand and 
his wallet on bis back when he imagined that 
his duty summoned him. 1 have been assured 
by those who have received him into their 
houses at such times, that he has come in 
chilly, wet, and fatigued ; or exhausted by 
heat and sudden transitions from excessive 
heat to piercing cold; and that afier sitting 
down a few minutes his elastic spirits would 
seem to renovate his sinking frame, and he 
would enter into discourse with the mental 
vigour of one who was neither weary nor lan- 
guid.” 

“ The natives of Val Fressiniere had, per- 
haps, greater reason than the rest of his flock, 
to attach themselves most affectionately to 
their pastor, for finding them in a more forlorn 
condition than the others, he did more for them 
in the way of general improvement. Their 
persevering fidelity to the faith and discipline 
of their ancestors, when their nearest neigh. 
bours, the inhabitants of Val Louise, had been 





which De ‘Thou represented them to be 250 
Long habits of 


Their houses, clothes, food, and method of 
cultivation, were four or five centuries be- 
hind the rest of France, and to this hour, 
after all his exertions to ameliorate their state, 
if a stranger could be carried asleep to their 
village, on waking, he never would believe that 
he was in the land of civilized Frenchmen. 
The pastor had to begin with first principles, 
and in this his scientific knowledge, and the 
systematic rules of command and obedience, 
in which he had himself been so well schooled 
in the garrison at Geneva, came seasonably to 
his help. He knew how to set about arrang- 
ing and giving directions. 

“ His first attempt was to impart an idea of 
domestic convenience. Chimneys and win- 
dows to their hovels were luxuries to which 
few of them had aspired, till he showed them 
how easy it was to make a passage for the 
smoke, and admittance for the light and air. 
He next convinced them that warmth might 
be obtained more healthily, than by pigging 
together for six or seven months in stables, 
from which the muck of the cattle was re- 
moved but once during the year. For their 
coarse and unwholesome food, he had. indeed, 
no substitute ; because the sterility of the soil 
would produce no other; but he pointed out 
a mode of tillage, by which they increased the 
quantity ; and in cases of illness, where they 
had no conception of applying the simplest re- 
medies, he pointed out the comfort which a 
sick person may derive from light and warm 
soups and ptisans, and other soothing assist- 
ance. So ignorant were they of what was 
hurtful or beneficial in acute disorders, that 
wine and brandy were no unusual prescriptions 
inthe height of a raging fever. 

“ Strange enough, and still more character- 
istic of savage life, the women, till Neff taught 
the men better manners, were treated with so 
much disregard, that they never sat at table 
with their husbands or brothers, but stood be- 
lind them, and received morsels from their 
hands with obeisance and profound reverence. 

“¢ But with all this, they participated in the 
general corruption of human nature, as far as 
their poverty would let them. Gaming, dan- 
cing, swearing, and quarrelling, were not un- 
common, though the papists, who occupied 
the lower part of the valley, were certainly 
much more corrupt. Nevertheless, the wretch- 
edness of this people commends them to our 
compassion, and ought to excite the deepest 
interest when we consider, that it is the result 
of their ancestors’ fidelity to our cause. Per. 
secution has penned them up, like frightened 
and helpless sheep, in a narrow gorge, where 




















exposed to avalanches of snow, or falling rocks. 
From the first moment of my arrival, | took 
them as it were to my heart, and I ardently 
desired to be unto them, even as another 
Oberlin. Unfortunately I could not then give 
them more than a week in each month, where- 
as, such is the length of the valley, and the 
nuinber of the hamlets, that I ought to becon- 
stantly-there. But the Almighty has been 
pleased to bless the little care that I could 
bestow upon them, and to permit a change to 
be produced in more respects than one.’ ” 


‘(To be continued.) 


Of the moral tendency of the Levitical Institu- 


tions. 
(Continued from page 44.) 


‘ Now if a Christian would know the very 


exceeding value of the immense gilts which 
have been conferred upon him by the cove- 
nant of the Gospel, he must, for that purpose, 
study, in fear and trembling, the books of the 
Old Testament. 
mystery, which, at this moment, conceals the 


He will there find the veil of * 


really existing agency of Providence upon his 


creatures, withdrawn, and the whole mechan- 
ism of the Divine government of the affairs of 
this world exposed bare to his views. 
see the necessary connection, as certain as that 
of any other regular series of cause and effect, 


He will 


which exist between obedience to God’s will 
and happiness, between disobedience and mis- 
ery. It is true, that he can no longer calcu- 
late upon that immediate temporal retribution 
which formed an essential part of that system 
of theocracy, which constituted the national 
polity of the Jews; but he will see, with no less 
certainty of conviction, that the delay of 
execution argues no forgetfulness in the Al- 
mighty mind, nor any unsteadiness of purpose. 
Though sickened, as he reads, by the details 
of human folly and wickedness in their worst 
shapes, he will find the deep abomination of 
sin denounced, with no less fearful energy of 
language in the Old Testament than in the 
New, and the great Author of all things spoken 
of with an awe-stricken solemnity of feeling, 
far exceeding any thing which ever suggested 
itself to the most eloquent of Pagan poets or 
philosophers, in their sublimest moments of 
fancy. He will learn by what an elaborate 
process of expiatory sacrifices and purgations 
our fallen nature was ineffectually attempted 
to be cleansed for a long succession of ages, 
before the accomplishment of the one great 
and sufficient sacrifice in the person of Christ. 
He will read with what parental anxiety He, 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
watches over the smallest occurrences upon 
earth; with what searching intoitiveness he 
looks into the most minute germs of thought 
in the human breast ; with what strict but kind 
severity he checks man’s deviations from recti- 
tude ; with what eagerness of affection he hails 
the first symptoms of contrition and of practi- 
cal amendment. But the result of the inquiry 
will be that of amazed self-abasenient and 
humiliation, from the conviction of the utter 
inability of unredeemed human nature to stand 
in the presence of Him in whose sight the 
very heavens are unclean, and who charges 
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even his angels with folly. Human philoso-| theory it might be expected to be, imperfect] of the Gospel escapes. The Christian student 
phy, by lowering the standard of religious|in the character of its enactments; for were|may, accordingly, peruse the whole of the 
morality, may have some refuge of hope, in/it otherwise, the subsequent dispensation of | writings of the New Testament with no other 
the idea that a moderate, or, as it has been|the Gospel would have been winslianmaes inline than those of love to God and man 
called, acongruous degree of merit will be all) So far, then, from wishing to draw a veil over jin their purest and most exalted state ; whilst 
that will be required of us. It may represent} this partial imperfection, we may confidently |the unattractive enactments of a criminal 
the Divine Being as good-natured, if we may) refer to it as affording one proof the more of |code, entering, as such works must do, into 
presume to use such an expression upon such|its.divine origin. Let not this observation |all the possible details of crime, and imposing 
an occasion, rather than merciful ; and indif-| be deemed paradoxical. No inference, from|upon each their peculiar penalties, are kept 
ferent to the distinctions of human condudt,)our daily experience of the measures ofjout of view, as belonging to the department 
rather than disposed to measure it by the rule Divine Providence, is more certain than that |of the civilian, and not of the divine. ‘The 
of faultless perfection, But the Old Testa-| which assures us, that however the Divine |penal ordinances of the Jewish law, on the 
ment affords none of this false and spurious} wisdom may contrive all things relatively for contrary, intermingled, as they are, with the 
consolation. It asserts, with all the uncom-| the best, its system is that of successive gra- | warmest breathings of humanity and religious 
promising severity of truth, the general|datiom$, in no one stage of which, except,|purity, contain much which, though often 
baseness and selfishness of the human heart ;| perhaps, the very highest, our abstract notions necessary as provisionary regulations even in 
and, though it announces, in no less clear| of the capability of good are effectively real-|the most advanced age of human civilization, 
language, the infinite benevolence of the|ized. The Levitical institutions, we should | must still be, after all, unpleasant subjects of 
Creator, it supplies no solution of the diffi-| recollect, were specially adapted to meet the perusal; whilst also, as intended for the in- 
culty, how the exercise of that benevolence wants and to promote the practical moral|struction and coercion of a semi-barbarous 
may be rendered compatible with the workings} habits of what, with reference to the improved | people, they exhibit views of possible crime, 
of retgibutive justice, excepting by a few| habits of modern times, we must consider a|which, in our more improved state of man- 
occasional interspersed hints of some intended | subordinate state of society. Consequently,|ners, can be contemplated only with feelings 
prospective arrangement, by which, in the institutions, which, at the present day, would | of repugnance. Common candour, however, 
fulness of time, this grand anomaly should be|certainly be superfluous, and, probably, detri-|and a very little degree of reflection, will 
explained and reconciled. And in this awful] mental, may readily be imagined, at that|serve te show us that the objections raised 
state of uncertainty, that earlier portion of|early period, to have been introduced by |against the divine origin of the Mosaic insti- 
the inspired Scriptures leaves us, with our Divine wisdom into a code, the object of which|tutions, on this account, are without the 
apprehensions awakened, with a conviction was to operate beneficially upon the habits of |slightest foundation of justice. Once admit- 
of the entire inadequacy of ritual expiations,|a peculiar people. It is not, therefore, only|ting the possibility of the Divine Being 
to accomplish their object, and with faint|in its obvious insufficiency as a means of|condescending to legislate, in a secular sense, 
but indefinite hopes, that the concluding| spiritual grace and expiation, that we willing-|for any society of human creatures, it appears 
scene in this grand and momentous dramajly recognise the imperfection of the Mosaic|to follow, as a matter of absolute necessity, 
may prove more satisfactory than the pre-|ritual. Even its social enactments, we readily | that the regulations intended to operate prac- 
ceding. acknowledge, are, in some cases, stamped |tically upon the habits of the governed, must 

Now it is impossible to deny, that without| with an appearance of rudencss unseemly to|have reference to the existing state of man- 
such thrilling conviction of the necessity of}our present modes of thinking, and strongly |ners and of knowledge: and not only so, but 
some scheme of efficacious redemption, as is| characteristic of an early stage of civil polity,|(unless we would assert, that a people thus 
forced upon our feelings by the awful system) and of comparative incivilization. As some |divinely instructed should also be forced, by 
of preparation. developed in the Old Testa-|of these points may seem, at first sight, to|a continued miracle, into a precocity of 
ment, and the fearful exposition of the danger|trench upon some established maxims of|civilization naturally unattainable by any 
attaching to man’s natural position, as a moral/Christian morality, and have consequently | other than a very slow and tedious process,) 
and responsible agent, we should all of us| been often pointed out by the infidel as incon-|we must admit, also, that a legislature, even 
entertain very inadequate notions of the im-|sistent with the supposition, that institutions |of this high order, must be content to tolerate, 
mense value of that expiation afforded by the| thus defective could possibly be the work of|for a while, those minor abuses which, 
covenant of the Gospel. No worldly blessing|a divine legislator, it may be expedient to humanly speaking, it is impossible imme- 
is duly appreciated by us until its want has|examine them, on this occasion, with some |diately to eradicate. Under such circum- 
been severely felt, and a present enjoyment is| degree of detail. stances, the true wisdom would appear to be 
then only perceived in its full intensity, when| The usage of polygamy, and the liberty of |to soften, by the interposition of salutary and 
we contrast it with the lot which, under other|divorce, are among the most prominent of|sober precautions, the rash impetuosity of 
circumstances, might have been ours. Infi-|these instances; to which may be added, the |rude justice, as usually administered by na- 
nitely beneficent, therefore, as the Christian|sanction given to domestic slavery, and the |tions so little advanced in cultivation as that 
dispensation is, our Creator has wisely con-|severe punishments annexed to the want of |now alluded to; and whilst appearing, perhaps, 
trived all the avenues and approaches to it,|chastity in females, and to the disobedience |to connive at usages which the highest reason 
so as to afford the benefit of striking and|of children toward their parents. The ad-|cannot altogether approve, to set quietly into 
impressive contrast. He begins as the God|vancers of these objections, however, have,|action better principles, the sure ultimate 
of terrors, he concludes as the God of mercy:| unfortunately for their argument, overlooked |result of which would be the eradication of 
he makes his covenant a covenant of grace, | the important distinction which exists between | the original abuse, by a necessary improvement 
not of works, in order that no man may boast: | the law of Moses and that of Christ, namely,|of the moral habits. This latter is the pre- 
he hath concluded all under sin, that he might/ that the former, especialiy and prominently, is|cise vindication of the law of Moses, with 
have mercy upon all. what the latter certainly is not, a code of|regard to his permission of divorce adduced 

The place, then, occupied by the Mosaic|civil polity and of criminal jurisdiction, no|by our blessed Saviour himself. “ Moses, 
ritual, in the scheme of revelation, is precisely | less than a system of religious doctrine. In|because of the hardness of your hearts, suf- 
that which, if Christianity be true, our retro-|the legislator of the Jews, therefore, was|fered you to put away your wives: but from 
spective review of the whole system would necessarily blended the sternness of the jurist|the beginning it was not so.” With regard 
naturally assign to it. As a schoolmaster to|and of the judge, together with the more at-|to the question of polygamy, in like manner 
bring us to Christ, it is most admirably con-/tractive meekness of the spiritual teacher.|we may, perhaps, venture to observe that, 
structed in all, its parts. As a code of/This circumstance, of course, imposed upon |although in an advanced state of civilization, 
religious morality, it is, so far as it reaches,|him the duty of enforcing many painful.|such as ours, a usage of this description 
in all respects worthy of the holy source from/though expedient regulations, from the incon- | would completely unhinge society by the 
which it proceeded. Still, however, it in|venience of which, in consequence of its|jealousies it would introduce into families, 
some measure confessedly is, as indeed from| exclusively spiritual chasacter, the covenant|the neglect of education it would so {frequently 
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€ntail upon the offspring, the heartlessness|days the existence of such a law as this now|kind : that it extended to the taking away the 
and selfishness it would promote in the male| quoted, would not probably be amiss in those|life of the child. ' do not know whether the 
Sex, and the confusion of relationship, wintey posting of the globe, which, by an unfortunate | Israelites, in the time of Moses, exercised 
the minor inconveniences connected with the|combination of causes, are destined to wit-|this paternal power: it was not a custom 
transmission of property which it would ocea-| ness a continuance of a system of compulsory | adopted by all nations, but it was by many ; 
sion, still, the evils resulting from such/servitude, even under the profession of the}and in the infancy of society, before indivi- 
permission would certainly be far less promi-| equalizing and beneficent principles of Chris-| dual families had coalesced into communities, 
nent among the less domestic habits and the) tianity. The following regulation, extracted | it was, probably, very general. Now Moses, 
less cultivated modes of life of the earlier! from the book of Deuteronomy, affords another) by this law, which you esteem brutal and in- 
ages of the world. Under the last-mentioned| proof that it was from no friendly feeling|uman, hindered such an extravagant power 
















circumstances, it would also be attended with) towards the usage of slavery, that the tolera- 


something like a compensation for its own 
mischief, by the incidental benefit which it 
might sometimes produce. In that low stage 
of society, where the female sex has not yet 
attained to its proper influence, and where 
the practice of slavery, with its general 
accompaniment of promiscuous concubinage, 
might be expected to depress that more help- 
less portion of the human race still lower 
from that point of respectful attachment to 
which it is entitled, even polygamy itself 
might often operate as a corrective of the 
coarseness of an overbearing master, and 
might tend to raise to a comparative elevation 
persons whose lot might otherwise have been 
one of unmingled abasement. The enact- 
ment contained in the 21st chapter of Deute- 
ronomy, and in verses from 10th to 14th, 
exactly corresponds with this view of the 
intention of the legislator, with respect to his 
toleration of the usage in question. Adumit- 
ting, however, the truth of these observations, 
as resulting from the acknowledged depravity 
of human passions, and the slow process 
through which they attain to a higher state of 
refinement, still we cannot but place in an 
advantageous contrast with a permission ac- 
corded only to the low state of society which 
it implies, the dignified and beneficent admo- 
nition above quoted, of the Founder of faith, 
by which he asserts, in behalf of the female 
sex, that equality of consideration to which, 
upon every principle of reason, humanity, 
and reciprocity of affection, they are so 
obviously entitled. 


Of the enactments of the Jewish law re- 


specting the treatment of slaves, it may be 
briefly observed, that all of them are such as, 


whilst they appear to a certain degree to tole-| purpose of condemnation. 
rate a necessary evil, in fact hold out the|case, the failure of the experiment involved 
strongest obstacle to its general prevalence,| the punishment of the innocent; in the latter, 
and mitigate, in a great variety of ways, the] it could possibly lead only, at the very worst, 
eruelty and abuses which are tov apt to|to the acquittal of the guilty. 


accompany the possession of this species of 
authority. The necessary manumission of all 


slaves of Jewish origin at the return of the| very severe exertion of parental authority, 
year of Jubilee, by diminishing their com-|eyen to the extent of taking away life, as 
mercial value, must have operated as a strong} sanctioned by the law of Moses, it cannot 
discouragement to the system of slavery in)bhe better met than by extracting, in this 
general ; whilst even during the continuance| place, the words of Bishop Watson, as given 
of their servitude, the infliction upon them in his celebrated Apology for the Bible. 


of even a slight bodily injury by their owners, 


gave them a title to the recovery of their) man and brutal, which authorizes parents, 
liberty. “Ifa man smite the eye of his ser-|the father and mother, to bring their own 
vant, or the eye of his maid, that it perish, he| children to have them stoned to death, for 
-shall let him go free for his eye’s sake : and if| what it is pleased to call stubbornness.’—You 
he smite out his man-servant’s tooth, or his|are aware, I suppose, that paternal power 
maid-servant’s tooth, he shall let him go free amongst the Romans, the Gauls, the Persians, 
for his tooth’s sake.”* Even in our own|and other nations, was of the most arbitrary 





* Exodus xxi. 26, 27. 





























from being either introduced or exercised 
amongst the Israelites. ‘This law is so far 
from countenancing the arbitrary power of a 
father over the life of his child, that it takes 
from him the power of accusing the chi!d be- 
fore a magistrate.—The father and the mo- 
ther of the child must agree in bringing the 
child to judgment, and it is not by their unit- 
ed will that the child was to be condemned 
to death : the elders of the city were to judge 
whether the accusation was true ; and the ac- 
cusation was to be not merely, as you insi- 
nuate, that the child was stubborn, but that 
he was ‘stubborn and rebellious, a glutton, 
and a drunkard,’ Considered in this light, 
you must allow the law to have been a hn- 
mane restriction of a power improper to he 
lodged with any parent.” 


tion of it was acknowledged by the Mosaic 
institutions. “Thou shalt not deliver unto 
his master the servant which is escaped from 
his master unto thee. He shall dwell with 
thee, even among you, in that place which he 
shall choose in one of thy gates, where it 
liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress him.”* 


The trial of female chastity, by the test of 
the water of jealousy, as prescribed in Numb. 
v. 11, &c., has been frequently compared to 
the custom of the ordeal, as practised by our 
Saxon ancestors, and, of course, the inference 
aimed at by the impugners of revelation has 
been, that the former usage, like the latter, 
is a proof of the ignorance and barbarous 
superstition of the age which admitted it into 
its legislative code. The cases are, however, 
widely different. The expectation of a con- 
tinued miraculous interference in our own 
days, so often as we might, in our arrogance, 
challenge heaven for the purpose, would, 
indeed, denote either the darkest intellectual 
blindness, or the grossest presumption ; but it 
would be perfectly rational and consistent, 
under the theocracy which constituted the 
civil polity of the Jews. There could be no 
arrogance in looking for the special interpo- 
sition of the Deity, in cases where he himself 
had solemnly promised it; but there might be 
want of faith, and consequently sin, in 
abstaining from a usage thus solemnly insti- 
tuted. It has also been well observed, as an 
important distinction between the two in- 
stances in question, that whereas, according 
to the usage of the ordeal, a miracle was 
required for the acquittal of the accused 
party; under the Levitical rule, on the 
contrary, a miracle was necessary for the 
In the former 


—_—— 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF “THE FRIEND.” 


The fifth volume of “The Friend” is 
lying before me, neatly bound and lettered, 
containing 416 pages of closely printed let- 
ter-press, exclusive of title-page and index. 
On seventh day evenings, and on portions of 
first day, (much of its contents being pecu- 
liarly fitted for that day’s reading,) during 
the whole time I have taken it, haa it afford- 
ed gratification and instruction to the family, 
at the rate of something less than four cents 
per week ; and now, with the trifling addition- 
al cost of binding, I have a volume of refer- 
ence—a register of passing events in the So- 
ciety, and of the most important ones in the 
wider circle of the world—and having this 
decided advantage over most periodical jour- 
nals, that it may safely be trusted in the 
hands of any one of the family, without the 
fear of the mind being tainted by immoral 
passages, or enervated and misdirected by 
the sickly tales which crowd the generality 
of our hebdomadal publications. The latter 
is a consideration of very great importance. 
The trifling and impure productions of the 
age, that would be excluded from many fami- 
lies in the shape of a volume, are unhesitat- 
ingly admitted in a weekly sheet or a 
monthly magazine, and are eagerly sought 
for and devoured by the children of Friends 
as well as others. The tender mind at a 
very early age has by these means a wrong 
direction given to its desires after knowledge, 
and I believe I have seen in those more ad- 
vanced in age, decidedly injurious effects 
from reading works of imagination thus in- 
troduced into the family. * 

At a time like the present, when on the 
foundations of history are erected superstruc- 
tures of imagination that seem to supersede 
the historic page—when every era ef the 


With regard to the last-mentioned of the 
foregoing objections, namely, the occasionally 


‘You think * that law in Deuteronomy inhu- 





* Deut. xxiii. 15. + Deut. xxi. 18, &c. 
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world is decked in the fabrics of fiction— 
when the pages of the sacred volume are 
used to gather matter to “ shadow forth” in 
“vain imaginings,’ and Hebrew tales are 
predicated upon the sacred writ—when the 
imaginations of the writers are employed to 
furnish the facts for their pages, and when a 
great body of our literature has the air of ro- 
mance, it especially behoves the members 
of the Society of Friends to endeavour to 
keep this spirit of libertinism from their 
family circles and their parlour firesides— 
and to be in their reading, as in other things, 
more of a matter-of-fact people. 

I look upon the pages of “ The Friend” as 
peculiarly valuable in mingling none of the 
alloy that pervades other journals in its week- 
ly sheet—and because, were it to cease being 
a visitor at the door of its subscribers, its 
place would in many instances be supplied 
by papers of a decidedly deleterious charac- 
ter. I have no doubt that it has done, and 
is doing good. The volume before me I re- 
gard as a valuable part of the furniture of my 
dwelling, and one of its decorous ornaments ; 
and sincerely believing that the wide circu- 
lation of its pages among the members of our 
Society will prove eminently beneficial, I 
most cordially wish it success. 


Who knows but God will hear our cries, 
Turn swift destruction from our path, 
Restrain his judgments, or chastise 
In tender mercy, not in wrath? 


| moss. It is worthy of remark, that though the 
| eider-duck lays only five or six eggs, it is not 
uncommop to find more than even ten and up- 
wards ta the same nest occupied by two fe- 
males, which live together in perfect concord. 
Serer ae ae hetinecten ; a sy on tm = — ae is said, 
eo as y Van Troil, to be about half a pound, which, 
eth ih oe ae = by cleaning, is reduced one half. By Pennant, 
ws abe who examined the eider’s nests in the Farn Isl- 
THE ELDER DUCK. ands, off Northumberland, it was only esti- 
For size it approaches nearer to the goose| mated, when cleaned, at three quarters of an 
than the duck, being above two feet long, and| ounce, and this was so elastics to fill the crown 
weighing about seven pounds. Its native coun-| of the largest hat. The difference of quantity 
try extends from about 45° north to the high-| in these two accounts, theoretically ascribed by 
est arctic latitudes hitherto explored, both in| the translators of Buffon to difference of cli- 
Europe and America,—the Farn Isles, off the| mate, may have arisen from the one being the 
coast of Northumberland, and the rocky islets} first, and the other the second or third nest of 
beyond Portland, in the district of Maine, be-;the mother duck: for if the first nest be 
ing the southern boundary of their breeding} plundered of its down, though she immediately 
places ; but they are only very plentiful in| builds a second, she cannot furnish it with the 
Behring’s Straits, Labrador, Greenland, Ice-| same quantity as before: and, if forced to 
land, and other arctic regions. Selby, how-| build a third time, having then stripped her 
ever, thinks that they might be greatly in-| breast of all she could spare, the male is said 
creased in the Farnislands, by proper attention. | to furnish what is wanting, which is recognised 
According to M. T’. Brunnich, who wrote) as being considerably whiter than the female’s. 
an express treatise on the natural history of] When the nest is not robbed, it is said that he 
the eider-duck, their first object, after pairing, | furnishes none. 
is to procure a suitable place for their nest,| The extraordinary elasticity of the down 
preferring the shelter of a juniper bush, where! appears from the fact we have mentioned of 
it can be had, and where there is no juniper, | three-quarters ofan ounce filling a large hat. 
contentjng themselves with tufis of sea grass,|[t is worthy of notice, however, that it is only 
bundles of sea weed cast up by the tide, the|the down taken from the nests which has this 
crevices of rocks, or any hollow place which| great elasticity; for what is taken from the 
they can find. Some of the Icelandic propri-| dead birds is much inferior, being, as Pontop- 
etors of breeding grounds, in order to accom-} pidan says, “fat, subject to rot, and far from 
modate them, cut out holes in rows on the/as light as what the female plucks to form a 
smooth sloping banks, where they would not bed for its young.” The cause of the differ- 


He will, he will, for Jesus pleads ; 
Let heaven and earth his love record ; 
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From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 


The two following hymns were composed by 
James Monigomery, Esq. in consequence of the ap- 
pearance of tiat dreadful disease which has made 
such ravages both in the old anc new world. 


HYMN I. 


Let the land mourn through all its coasts, 
The king lay by his state, 

Princes and rulers at their posts 
Awhile sit desolate. 


Let priests and people, high and low, 
Rich and poor, great and small, 
Invoke in féllowship of wo 
The Maker of them all. 


For God hath summoned from his plaee 
Death in a direr form, 

To waken, warn, and scourge our race, 
Than earthquake, fire, or storm. 


Let churches weep within their pale, 
And families apart; 

Let each in secrecy bewail 
The plague of his own heart. 


So, while the land bemoans its sin, 
The pestilence may cease, 

And mercy, tempering wrath, bring in 
God’s saving health and peace. 


HYMN II. 


It is the Lord !—Behold his hand 
Outstretched with an afflictive rod ; 
And hark! a voice goes through: the land, 
“ Be still, and know that | am God.” 


Shall we, like guilty Adam, hide 

In darkest shades our darker fears? 
For who his coming may abide, 

Or who shall stand when he appears? 


No,—let us throng around his seat; 
No,—let us meet him face to face; 

Prostrate our spirits at his feet, 
Confess our sins, and sue for grace. 


otherwise build, but of which they gladly take! ence has been attributed either to the down 
possession when thus scooped out. It is not|being in greater perfection at the breeding 
a little remarkable that, like several other sea|season, or to the birds’ plucking only her 
birds, they almost always select small islands, | finest and most delicate feathers. 
their nests being seldom if ever found on the} The down taken from the nest becomes 2 
shores of the main land, or even of a large) valuable article-of commerce, being sold, when 
island. ‘The Icelanders are so well aware of| cleaned, for three rix dollars, $2 64, a pound. 
this, that they have expended a great deal of|In 1750, the Icelandic company sold down 
labour in actually forming islands, by separat-| amounting in value to about $3800, besides 
ing from the main island certain promontories| what was sent directly to Gluckstadt. Little 
jvined to it by narrow isthmuses. ‘The rea-|or none of it is used in the country where it 
son of this preference of islands seems to be,|is found. In that rough climate, as Buffon 
security from the intrusion of dogs, cattle, and| remarks, the hardy hunter, clothed in a bear 
other land animals to whose vicinity they have} skin cloak, enjoys in his solitary hut a peace- 
so great an aversion that the Icelanders are|ful, perhaps a profound sleep, while, in 
careful to remove these, as well as cats, to a| polished nations, the man of ambition stretch- 
distance from their settlements. ed upon a bed of eider-down and under a 
Both the male and the female eider-ducks| gilded roof, seeks in vain to procure the 
work in concert in building their nest, laying | sweets of repose. 
a rather coarse foundation of drift grass, dry} The example of the eider-duck, in pluck- 
tangle, and sea weed, which is collected in| ing the down from ier body in order to keep 
some quantity. Upon this rough mattress the} her offspring warm, is not unmatched in the 
female eider spreads a bed of the finest down|animal world. The domestic rabbit is a 
plucked from her own breast, and by no means} familiar example, preparing for her delicate 
sparingly, but, as Brunnich informs us, heap-| young a nest of hay, warmly lined with down 
ing it up, so as to forma thick puffed roll quite| plucked from her own fur. 
round the nest. Whenshe is compelled to go —_ 
in quest of food, after beginning to sit, she} An obituary notice for E. G. has been re- 
carefully turns this marginal roll of down over| ceived, but not being accompanied with a re- 
the eggs to keep them warm till her return.| sponsible name of course we must decline the 
Martens says she mixes the down with moss,|insertion. It may not be amiss to add, that 
but as this is not recorded by any other ob-| there would be a propriety on all similar occa- 
server, we think it is not a little doubtful, par-| sions, previously to advise with ciscrect per- 
ticularly as in the places chosen for nestling|sons acquainted with the circumstances of the 
she would find it no easy matter to procure} case. 
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For “ The Friend” | trust, omitted to propose names to the meet-| not so full and minute in detail, and some, it 

THE DECISION. ing? Was all further proceeding at an end ?| is to be regretted, do not recollect the occur- 

(Concluded from p. 46.) Was the meeting closed? The book of dis-|rences of very interesting moments ; as, for 

The Judge then takes up the allegation of| cipline, it is true, prescribes no guide or direc- example, one of them, speaking of the after- 
Lower and other of the Hicksite witnesses, that|}tory under such circumstances. But ancient] noon of the first day, and having related some 
this body thus constituted and organised, ceased custom, founded on the obvious dictates of] of the events, added, * The meeting proceeded 
to be the yearly meeting of Friends of Philadel-| reason, had established in this respect an opera-|on that afternoon. 1 don't remember parti- 
phia, “* was dissolved and broken up into its) tive law. ‘The clerk and his assistant, of the|cularly what took place.’ (Halliday Jackson, 
individual elements,’ and reorganised in the} preceding year, were to act, and without any| 2 vol. Evid. 54.) Io their opinions, in their 
ensuing autumn in the yearly meeting which| new appointment or induction, were authori-| references, in their feelings, we observe, as 
assombled at Green street—and that this re-| sed to continue to discharge their appropriate| might be expected, a difference among the 
organised meeting became vested with all the) functions, until the names of other persons| witnesses, but it is pleasing to meet with no 
rights, powers, aft privileges incident to Selene regularly brought forward, and united) such collision of facts, as to render necessary 
yearly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia an with, or in other words, appointed. In ac-| the delicate and arduous duty of weighing and 

established in 1685. If these changes were) cordance therewith, and in view of the condi-| comparing evidence. 
wrought, the next inquiry is, how were they| tion of the meeting, and of the difficulty which| « It is however said, the greater nomber of 
effected, and what were the acts which aliened| existed, an aged member (William Jackson)| the representatives wished to release the for- 
these rights and powers from the meeting of} who had attended more than sixty years, and|mer clerk, and to nominate another in his 
fourth month, 1827, and vested them in the| had thus acquired experience, perhaps beyond| stead ; that a proposal was made to take their 
one of the 10th month of that year. On these) any individual of the assembly, rose and stated,| sense by a vote ; and that this measure, which 
the Judge remarks, viz. that “ it had been always the practice for the} would have resulted in a majority for a new 
“Our next duty, then, is to examine the old clerks to serve until new ones were ap-|clerk, was prevented and defeated, by the con- 
causes which are alleged to have deprived this| pointed ;” and he proposed to the meeting,| duct of those who sought to retain the services 
body of constitutional existence. And these)“ that the present clerks should be continued) of the former officer. 

are, first, the acts of the body in a collective) for that year.” (Thomas Evans, 1 vol. Evid.| “One of the peculiar and distinguishing 
capacity ; second, the omission of the body to} 265.) Some difference of opinion occurred characteristics of this people, consists in their 
perform certain collective duties; and third,| and was expressed, as to the course most eli-| mode of transacting business and arriving at 
the designs, plans, views, feelings, and acts of) gible to be pursued. Some persons wished to|conclusions; in which, rejecting totally the 
individual members. Under one or another) refer the subject again to the representatives, principle that a majority, as such, is to rule, 
of these, is comprehended, it is believed, every|for farther consideration. ‘ Several of the|or decide, or govern, they arrive at an unity of 
operating cause suggested in the pleadings, in| representatives gave it as their opinion, there] resolution and action, in a mode peculiar to 
the testimony of the witnesses, and in the ar-| would be noadvantage in so referring it, as there| themselves, and entirely different from that 
guments of the counsel. _ | Was not the smallest probability that they could| common to all civil or political, and to most 
« The only acts alleged against the body injagree. - The first person who expressed this} ecclesiastical bodies. They look and wait for 

a collective’capacity, aretwo in number. First,/ opinion, was one of those who have since’|an union of mind ; and the result is produced, 
the appointment of a clerk of the meeting ;| united with the meeting in Green street, ‘ and| not by a vote or count of numbers, but by an 
and secondly, the appointment, near the close| he added, that although he should have been| yielding up of opinions, a deference for the 
of the session, of a committee to visit the sub-|in favour of a change in the clerk, if it could| judgment of each other, and an acquiescence 
ordinate meetings. have been satisfactorily accomplished, yet as| or submission to the measure proposed. Where 
“ First, the appointment of clerk to the) that was not likely to be the case, he thought|a division of sentiment occurs, the matter is 
meeting. To regard the act against which/the meeting had better proceed with its busi- postponed for farther consideration, or with- 
this complaint is directed as the appointment of |ness. Several others of the same party ex-|drawn or distnissed entirely ; or, after some- 
a clerk, is an entire misapprelrension. It was,| pressed similar sentiments. Meanwhile a|times a temperate discussion, and sometimes 
in truth, no more than the continuance in|considerable number of those’ who remain/a silent deliberation, those who support, or 
office of the former clerk ; and as it seems tojattached to the Arch street meeting, ‘ ex-| those who oppose a measure, acquiesce in the 
me, so far from an act of the body in its col-| pressed their approbation of the continuance| sense of the meeting as collected and minuted 
lective capacity, in violation of any rule, it was| of the present clerks, and a minute desiring|by the clerk ; and tkey believe the ‘ spirit of 
a strict, and under the circumstances in which) the old clerks to continue to serve the meeting,’ | truth,’ when the meeting is ‘ rightly gathered,’ 
the meeting was placed, an unavoidable com-|(Samuel Bettle, 1 vol. Evid. 68,) was made| will be transfused through their minds, and 
pliance with, and adherence to, the ancientjand read. ‘On the reading of the minute,|they will be guided and influenced ‘by a wis- 
custom and order of the society. ‘ some of those who’ now belong to the Green| dom and judgment better than their own,’ and 
“ According thereunto, the nomination of} street meeting, ‘ still continued to object, when| that their clerk will be led to act under ‘ the 
clerk is to be made, not in or by the meeting} one of their number remarked, he believed it overshadowing of that power, which is not at 
at large, but by the representatives, as they | was the best thing the meeting could do, under| his command, and which will enable him to 
are called, or in other words, the persons de-|al] the circumstances, and advised them to|make proper decisions.’ One of the witnesses 
puted by the several quarterly meetings to at-| submit to it, as he did not think it would make] examined on the part of Decow informs us, 
tend, not merely as individuals, but as the|so much difference to them, as some of them|the clerk ‘ collects, not by an actual count of 
organs of those meetings, in their official cha- might imagine. Similar sentiments were ex-| numbers, or recording the yeas and nays, yet 
racter. pressed by one or two others of that party,| by an estimate of the prevailing sense, which 
* The representatives, pursuant to the re-|and all objections to the appointment having] the meeting, afier discussion, usually settles 
quest already mentioned, remained at the close| ceased, John Comly, the assistant clerk, was| with sufficient distinctness, one way or the 
of the forenoon session, to discharge this duty.| requested to come to the table. He did not| other.’ (Charles Stokes, 2 vol. Evid. 249.) 
It is not my purpose to inquire into, or relate|immediately do so, nor until several of his|'The account given by Clarkson, in his Por- 
in detail, what passed among them. In the| friends expressed that they thought that the|traiture of Quakerism, is represented to be 
result, they could not agree, or did not agree, | business of the meeting had better go forward.’| correct, although never expressly recognized 
on the names of any persons to be proposed|The usval business then proceeded. This|by the society. ‘When a subject is brought 
for the offices of clerk and assistant; and aj view is chiefly extracted from the testimony] before them, it is canvassed to the exclusion of 
report to this effect was made to the yearly | of Thomas Evans. It is fully sustained by the] all extraneous matter, till some conclusion re- 
meeting, when it opened in the afternoon. No} depositions of Samuel Bettle and Joseph Whit-| sults ; the clerk of the meeting then draws up 
nomination was offered. Put, now, the case/all, and is, in no material point, impugned by|a minute, containing, as nearly as he can col- 
in the strongest view ; suppose the represent-|anv contradictory evidence. Some other wit-|lect, the substance of this conclusion ; this 
atives bad wantouly, or in neglect of their/nesses, who speak of these transactions, are| minute is then read aloud to the auditory, and 
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either stands or undergoes an alteration, as|whatever, by virtue of any office, place or 
appears, by the silence or discussion upon it,|station any one may have, or have had, in the 
to be the sense of the meeting ; when fully| body of Christ ; that is to say, that any have 
agreed upon, it stands ready to be recorded.’|ground to reason thus, because I am, or have 
(1 Clarkson’s Portrait. Quak. 157.) The) been, such an eminent member, therefore my 
world at large, and especially those who have |judgment is infallible, or because we are the 
not closely observed the practical operation of| greatest number.’ (Barclay on Church Govern- 
these principles, in the peace and harmony | ment,78.) Hence then, I think, weare not called 
and prosperity of the internal affairs of this|to inquire how far the allegation as to the re- 
religious community, may be strongly inclined | lative numbers of the representatives is correct, 
to call in question their expediency. A repub-jand we may justly dismiss from farther consi- 
lican spirit may see no just rule, but in the/|deration, the objection that the old clerk would 
voice of a majority. A jealousy of power may |not have received a majority of votes. The 
suspect too much confidence in the fairness| very proposal to take a vote, was an overture 
and candour of the clerk. But the conclusive |to depart, and the consummation of it would 
answer to all such suggestions and suspicions|have been a departure, from an ancient and 
is, that they are free to act as their judgments | unvarying practice, which had not only grown 
and consciences may dictate. We are not to|up to an overshadowing tree, but had its root 
interfere with their church government any |in religious faith, and was nourished and sus- 
more than with their modes of faith and wor-|tained by religious feeling. 

ship. Weare to respect their institutions, and| “ ‘The inquiry, too, is of little importance, 
to sustain them. Nor can any individual be|since, as 1 have shown, the omission of the 
hereby aggrieved. He is under no restraint|representatives to agree in, and propose a 

















to remain among them. Whenever he is per- 


suaded, that either their faith or practice does 


not accord with his own views of reason and 
Scripture, he is at liberty to leave them, and 
to seek elsewhere, more purity, more spiritual- 
ity, more Christian and Scripture order, more 
safety, more republicanism, or more peace. 


The constitution of this society neither re- 
cognises nor makes provision for a vote, or a 


decision on the principle of numbers, in any 
instance or predicament. The minutes and 
journals of the various meetings, not mercly 
within the bounds of this yearly meeting, but 
within the pale of the whole society, do not 


furnish, so far as we are able to learn, a single 


record of a vote taken, or a count of numbers. 
The instances of reports made by the major 
part of committees, form no exception to the 
universality of this rule of action. Nor do the 
few, I say few emphatically, compared wiih 
the myriads of decisions standing on their 
records, nor do-the few minutes, which indus- 
try has gleaned up, of expressions like these : 
‘the greatest part of Friends think it best,’ or 
‘it appears to be the most gencral sense,’ 
serve to show that a vote was taken, or that 


numbers, as such, prevailed, or that the minor 


part did not freely relinquish their views, and 
cordially acquiesce in thoze of the greater part. 
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most beneficial,—the good infinitely out- 
weighs the evil. It is thus with the book of 
Scripture, all the corrupt perversions, all the 
abuses, all the mistakes. all the false in- 
ferences, are lust in the contemplation of the 
incalculable good which it is producing. 

“The works of nature are accompanied 
and upheld by a creative power, which conti- 
nues the first mighty act of production, and 
preserves the universe in its beauteous order. 
All is life, increase, creative and preserving 
goodness, beneficence, in active operation. 
If the Divine Architect were to withhold his 
support, all would rush into confusion. 

“The book of grace is accompanied and 
upheld by a gracious influence, a new creat- 
ing power, a divine operation upon the heart 
of man. It is not merely truth, but truth 
vital, truth which influences, truth attended 
with the hand of the Divine Author, truth 
with a Comforter as its promised agent and 
sacred guide. Were the Holy Spirit to with- 
draw his influences, all would be cold, frigid, 


nomination, only resulted in a continuance of|and uninfluential on man. 


and proceedings.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
NATURE AND REVELATION. 


In the volume of the London Christian 
Observer for 1831, is a review of Gurney’s 
“ Biblical Notes and Dissertations,” highly 
commendatory of that work ; my reason for 
referring to it, however, is on account of the 
eloquent remarks which form the conclusion 
of the review, and which I have copied for 


the use of “.The Friend.” 


‘The works of God in nature and his re- 
They both 
display the Divine glory, when honestly ex- 
amined and studied. They are both spread 
wide open for the perusal of mankind. 
There are just laws of prosecuting inquiries 
into nature, as there are just canons of inter- 


vealed will resemble each other. 


preting Scripture. Facts are first principles 
in the one, not to be argued about but re- 


ceived ; doctrines, that is, spiritual and invi- 
sible facts, are first principles in the other, 
not to be argued about, but admitted on the 


Let us, for example, look to the minutes of|authority of Him who revealed them. 


Chesterfield monthly meeting, of sixth month, 
1691, because it is of Chesterfield, and of ve- 
ry ancient date. ‘ ‘lhe building of the meet- 
ing-houses being taken into consideration, a 
meeting-house on this side is generally agreed 


upon to be built, and the greatest part of|ganization of the smallest insect. 


Friends think it best to have it at the grave- 
yard.’ Here is no allusion to a vote, nor any 
thing to indicate that all did not acquiesce in 
what the greatest part thought best. Barclay, 
in his treatise on church government, gives 
the following explanation, and most pointedly 
condemns the rule of the greatest number. 
‘The only proper judge of controversies in 
the church, is the spirit of God ; and the power 
of deciding lies solely in it, as having the only 
unerring, infallible, and certain judgment be- 
longing to it ; which infallibility is not neces- 


the former officers, and did neither abridge, 
impair or destroy, the power of the meeting to 
provide for collecting and recording their acts 


“ But there is this difference in the two 
series of works: the book of grace is to sup- 
ply the defects of the book of nature; it is 
designed to repair the ruins of the fall; it is 
intended as a means to make up the loss of 
the original revelation given to man, to re- 
veal those facts which nature never could 
devise, and which till the fall nature did not 
need. The incarnation, redemption, the sa- 
crifice of the cross, the high priesthood of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, regeneration, love to 
Christ, crucifixion of the old man, the spi- 
ritual Jife, humility of man before God, these 
are facts and principles which are peculiar to 
the written word of God, and which render it 
the supplement and finish of that first book, 
which fails now, through the disorder of sin, 
to be a sufficient guide to salvation. 

‘“* May the time be hastened, when wide as 
the sun sheds its beams, the Sun of Right- 
eousness may extend his spiritual light, and 
far as the heaven and earth declare the glory 
of God, the Book of Revelation may carry 
that brighter effulgence, which shines in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” 


SELECT SCHOOLS. 
The committee on select schools propose 
opening in the course of next month a school 


“ The wisdom of God is discernible in the |for boys, members of the Society of Friends, 


works of nature, in proportion as they are 
known, whether we extend our view to the 
starry heavens, and calculate the revolutions 


at the New Meeting House on Orange street. 
| The elementary department will be under 
the care of George D. Glover, in which will 


of worlds, or whether we scrutinize the or-|be taught spelling, reading, writing, the ele- 


A higher 
wisdom is discoverable in revelation, whe- 
ther we contemplate its grand and sublime 


ments of grammar, geography, and arithme- 
tic. ‘The number of scholars will be limited 
to twenty-five, and the price of tuition be six 


discoveries, and its effects on the happiness} dollars per quarter, with the usual charge for 
of myriads, or examine the smallest trait in| pens, ink, and fire. 


the life of our Lord, or the precepts of his 


The higher department will receive thirty 


holy law, or the experience of an individual) scholars, and be under the care of Thomas 


believer. Both books are liable to abuse, 
through the ignorance and corruption of man. 
What mischievous inferences do the false 
philosophers of the age deduce from the 
works of nature !—what profane controver- 
sies—what impious contempt of the Deity |— 


sarily annexed to any persons, person or place, | But on the whole the result is safe, salutary, 


Booth, as principal, aided by an assistant 
teacher. ‘The children will be instructed in 
writing, reading, arithmetic, mathematics, 
grammar, geography, astronomy, co.nposition, 
and natural philosophy. Price of tuition 
will be ten dollars per quarter, with the 
usual charge for pens, ink and fire. 
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The assistant teacher will instruct those 
boys of both departments, whose parents may 
desire it, in the Latin and Greek languages, 
for which an additional charge of five dollars 
per quarter will be made. 

Particular attention will be given to the 
moral and religious care of the pupils, who 
will be regularly instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures, and be required to conform to the 
testimonies of the Society of Friends in dress 
and language. 

Parents wishing to enter their sons will 
please call on Philip Garret, Abraham L. 
Pennock, or Samuel B. Morris, from whom 
further information may be obtained. 

Philadelphia, 11mo. 1832. 
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By intelligence received from an esteemed 
correspondent, we are informed the yearly 
meeting of North Carolina closed its annual 
session at New Garden, sixth day afternoon, 
the 9th inst. The meeting was as large as 
usual, and favoured to transact the business 
with harmony and brotherly condescension. 
The consideration of the state of society 
brought a deep exercise over the meeting : 
much weighty counsel was delivered; “the 
aged were encouraged to hold on their way 
Zionward with firmness and patience; the 
middle-aged were warned and invited to more 
faithful dedication to the truth; and the 
youth were tenderly admonished ; they were 
called upon to give up now, in the morning 


of their days, to serve the Lord in the way of 
his requirings; and all were exhorted to 
faithfulness and diligence in the cause of 


truth and righteousness.” 
The committee appointed, last year to take 


into consideration the subject of a boarding 


school, submitted a report favourable thereto, 
together with a plan of the school, d&c. which 
was approved of by the meeting, and a sub- 
scription forthwith entered into in aid there- 
of, and a committee or board of managers 
were appointed to procure a suitable situa- 
tion, and have the school opened as soon as 
practicable. ‘The cause of the people of co- 
lour also claimed the special attention of the 
meeting, and after a free discussion of the 
subject, it was judged not to be expedient 
to address a memorial to the next legislature 
on the occasion, but instead thereof to appoint 
a committee to attend in Raleigh during the 
session as representatives of the yearly meet- 
ing, to labour with the members in a private 
capacity as way opened, to plead the cause 
of the oppressed, and endeavour to show 
them the nature of the grievances of which 
they complain. 





From Bates’ Miscellaneous Repository we 


copy the following, respecting the recent 
Yearly Meeting of Indiana :— 

Indiana yearly meeting commenced its sittings (for 
business) on second day the 8th inst. and closed on 
seventh day afternoon, the 13th. It was a large and 
interesting meeting. The number of members, on 
the men’s side, was estimated at from a thousand to 
twelve hundred ; and the business was conducted in 
much harmony and unanimity of sentiment. During 






































the last sitting the essays of epistles to other yearly 


meetings were read, as usual, and one of them, in 


reference to the manner in which the business had 
been conducted, contained the word “ condescension.” 
A friend remarked that he did not think the term ap- 


propriate, for he had no recollection of any case which 


had been before the meeting, in which there was oc- 
casion for condescension: and the expression was 
accordingly changed. 


That yearly meeting for a number of years, has had 


a standing committee on African affairs, the duties 
of which are, to endeavour to defend the rights of 
that much injured people, and promote the improve- 
ment of their condition. 
mittee it appeared, that besides the attention they 
had given to the general condition of the people o 
colour, they had succeeded in recovering a boy who 
had been kidnaped in Richmond, Indiana—the agents 
employed by the committee having pursued him first 
to St. Louis, in Missouri, and then to Louisville, in 
Kentucky. 
mitted on the rights of individuals, the laws of our 
country and the immutable prineiples of justice, it is 
gratifying that there is somewhere in the community, 
humanity, zeal and perseverance sufficient to inter- 
pose, with so much success, to rescue the victims of 
oppression and cupidity. 


By the report of the com- 


While such outrages continue to be com- 


e Indians at Waupughkonnetta, who have for 
many years been under the joint care of the three 


yearly meetings of Baltimore, Obio, and Indiana, 


(except a few families who intend to remain till the 


spring,) have set out on their removal beyond the 


Mississippi; and passed through Richmond, Indiana, 
just before the commencement of the yearly meeting. 
hey have made considerable progress in civilization 


—have opened farms, built them good houses, and 
had considerable stock of horses, cattle, hogs, &c. 


The feelings which they manifested towards the 
Society of Friends, was calculated to produce the 
most lively emotions. The acknowledgment of the 
kindness they had received—their prospect of diffi- 
culty in their new residence, and the desire that we 
might continue to extend the offices of benevolence 
to them, were deeply affecting to those who could 
enter into feeling with them. The yearly meetings 
of Obio and Indiana, (Baltimore not having yet oc- 
curred this year,) have unitedly concluded to maintain 
the relations which have so long subsisted between 
us and these Indians, 

The subject of the holy Scriptares, and the guard- 
ed education of the youth, continue to engage the 
attention of the yearly meeting. In regard to the 
latter subject, a lively interest is excited for the esta- 


and the work is progressing. 

The establishment of a boarding-school, to be un- 
der the direction of the yearly meeting, was intro- 
duced by one of the quarters. It received the cor- 
dial approbation of the meeting, and some prelimi- 
nary steps were taken to carry itintoeffect. It will, 
no doubt, be a work of time. Such institutions are 
not to be established very hastily, and the rapid 
growth of the Society in the west demands that 
early attention should be given to this interesting 
object. 

Some other subjects of peculiar importance to the 
Society came before the meeting, and were disposed 
of in a manner that gave evidence of the prevalence 
of that feeling of brotherly love, which binds the 
whole body together as a unit. 

The meeting closed under a feeling of precious 
solemnity. 


Erratum.—In our last number, page 48, first column, 
first and second lines, for “ whose lips spake unadvis- 
edly,” read “ whose lips never spake unadvisedly.” 
—_———z—~—~=~~~=~— 

Marniep, on fifth day, the 15th inst. at Friends’ 
Meeting, Cropwell, N. J., Jacos Roszrts to Ann, 
daughter of Joseph Evens, all of that place. 








Diep, on the morning of the 15tn inst. Marncargr, 
daughter of Christopher and Phebe Marshall, in the 
twenty-third year of her age. 

On the 29th of the sixth month last, this young 
woman ruptured a blood-vessel of the chest, and she 


soon after declined under the painful symptoms of 
































blishment of an efficient system of primary schools ; 


pulmonary consumption. Her mind appears to have 
been gradually prepared to see that the things of 
time are vanity, and that those which endure are to 
be sought above. She was favoured with calmness 
in the view of the approaches of death; and although 
the disease under which she laboured produced ex- 
quisite suffering, yet at one time expressed that “she 
had not suffered enough.” She several times suppli- 
cated to be released ; and on the morning that her wish 
was granted, she uttered the following expressions, as 
nearly as can be recollected : *O Lord! be pleased to 
give me ease, if consistent with thy divine will. Dear- 
est Jesus, remember my transgressions and sins no 
more—I am a poor creature, and but dust and ashes. 
Look down with compassion on thy afflicted servant, 
thou bleeding, dying Lamb!” Her last request was 
that she might be buried in a plain coffin. Soon after 
this, she complained of feeling faint, and in a few 
moments ceased to breathe, and departed, as we be- 
lieve, to her rest. 

11th Mo. 17, 1832. 
of pulmonary consumption, at his residence 
in Portland, Maine, on the 3d inst. after a protracted 
illness which he bore with the firmness of a Christian, 
Epwarp Coss, aged 57 years and 6 months. 

He for many years has held the responsible stations, 
successively, of elder and minister in the religious 
Society of Friends, and was much beloved by all who 
knew him. Although he has left the consoling evi- 
dence of having triumphed over death and the grave, 
yet his loss is an afflicting dispensation to a numerous 
family, as well as to society, to whom he was en- 
deared by all that constitutes the tender parent and 
affectionate friend. He retained his reason to the 
close; and while exhausted nature lingered on the 
verge of dissolution, he was distinctly heard to say— 
“ Though I pass through the dark valley of the sha- 
dow of death, yet thy rod and thy staff shall support 
me ;” soon after which he quietly breathed his last; 
and although dead, yet speaketh the language of 
“Follow me as I have followed Christ.” 


Pennsylvania State Temperance Society. 

At a meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Temperance Society, held at Philadelphia on 
the 15th day of October, 1832, a letter was 
received from the American Temperance 
Society, recommending the holding of meet- 
ings of Temperance Societies, and the friends 
of temperance, simultaneously in all the 
cities, towns, and villages of the United 
States, on the 26th day of February, 1833. 

The Pennsylvania Society, fully approving 
the proposition, directed notice thereof to be 
issued for the information and government of 
its auxiliaries, requesting them to convene on 
the day appointed, and to make report of their 
proceedings to it as soon thereafter as possible. 

The Society furthermore most respectfully 
invites those citizens of Pennsylvania, who 
may not be connected with temperance asso- 
ciations, to meet at the time designated, to 
declare and publish their sense of the impor- 
tance of the great plan of moral reformation, 
which seeks to abolish intemperance from 
our beloved country. 

A union as to the time of assembling for 
this purpose, would, it is believed, much in- 
crease the interest which is already felt on the 
subject—would call forth the efforts of the 
highest and best talents of the land—would 
extend useful knowledge concerning the 
progress of the cause, and ensure that effi- 
ciency of action, on which, with the favour of 
Divine Providence, the complete and univer- 
sal success of the object depends. On behalf 
of the Society. 

ROBERTS VAUX, President. 

Isaac S. Loyp, Corresponding Sec’ry. 

Davin M‘Crure, Recording Sec’ry. 











